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THE MOUNTAIN CAVE. 
‘* Strangest vicissitudes of weal and wo, 
Prove sometimes fortune’s happiest harbingers.” 

I had returned from my tedious residence in the 
east, which, though it embraced but few years in 
the calender of time, had worn away like an age, 
each day of which stamped a fresh testimony on my 
heart of the strength of those natural ties that bind 
the young spirit to its natural home. I was once 
more in the midst of those sweet scenes which ha- 
bit had rendered familiar, and which affection had 
endeared ; and once more saw around me the forms 
which kindred ties, or long companionship, or the 
bright blaze of juvenile and still unextinguished pas- 
sion, had bound closer to my bosom. The golden 
chain of love and friendship had, indeed, been 
stretched far, very far, in my adventurous flight ;— 
but I felt as I gathered up its links on my return, 
that they all remained unbroken, and dreamed a 
moment that the one to which I had clung with 
most devotion was even brighter than before. Haw- 
thorn side had not lost the attractive power which 
led me to its willow groves while yet a wayward 
boy ; which drew from me many a sigh while ab- 
sent, and which, now that I had visited once more 
my first inheritance, seemed cven more powerful 
than ever. 

It was in midsummer that I returned. I reached 
my father’s dwelling, just as the sun had gone down, 
and left a mellow twilight evening, in whicha bright 
full moon half supplied the glorious lustre that fol- 
lowed the lord of day ; and when L had paid my de- 
yotions at the altar of family affection, | walked up 
to the beautiful white-washed cottage on the green 
hill. When I reached the little gate that opened 
towards the yard, I paused, though half reluctant to 
delay, and turned to survey the scenery. Immedi- 
ately on my right, the noble Susquehanna, pouring 
the torrent of his waves at the broad, untrembling 
base of the Muncy hills, and checked in his proud 
career, rolling his deluge of broken waters back to- 
wards the west, roared, and foamed and sparkled in 
the silent moonlight, far as the eye could reach. In 
front and to the left, the long range of mountains 
which separate Lycoming from Northumberland, 
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lifted their summits high above the plain, and seem- 
ed to look down in scorn upon the forests that gloom- 
ed at their feet. I felt, too, as though I stood on 
consecrated ground, that the air I breathed was of 
a richer, purer, more heaven-like element, and that 
the shade was rendered sacred by a thousand recol- 
lections. They all returned afresh. Here Mary De- 
lamere had trodden ; her breath was mingled with 
the atmosphere that floated round me, and in those 
groves how often had we strayed hand in hand, and 
read each other’s hearts, and smiled, and blushed, 
and parted with tears of regret, and dwelt upon 
each kind tone of voice, and each expressive glance, 
until we met again. 

That love which is born and nurtured amid the ro- 
mantic solitudes of nature ; which ripens beneath 
the everlasting shades of mighty mountains, and 
mingles its morning and its evening sighs with the 
plaintive voice of rushing rivers, having its origin in 
the first and warmest emotions of the heart, is not, 
cannot, be less fervent and enduring, than the pas- 
sion which mimic art, and overwrought, unnatural 
sentiment,are employed in polishing into brightness. 
I had now seen something of the world, yet I had 
known but one affection. When, in earlier, per- 
haps more innocent days, I had lingered for hours 
with my sweet mountain maid, on the brow of this 
gentle hill, and felt how her little hand trembled in 
my own; and marked, with a thrice rapturous ec- 
stacy, how tenderly her mild blue eye looked up to 
me, sparkling with delight if I praised, and glisten- 
ing with moisture if I blamed, I knew that my ex- 
istence was closely, indissolubly interwoven with 
hers, but yet, I know not why it was, I never dream- 
ed that ‘his waslove. Absence, however, had now 
taught me the lesson I ought sooner to have learned. 
But was Mary Delamere the same ’? Separated from 


me for so long a time ; bound to me only by such 


vows as are gathered from the speaking eye, and 
the voiceless, yet eloquently breathing silence of 
the heart ; had she not forgotten me ? had her af- 
fections not been plighted to another? These 
thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, and 
broke each delightful reverie. I leaned upon the 
gateway and reflected. I had not dared to hazard 
an inguiry that would have cleared up what I had 
often—what I now, more than ever, actually dread- 
ed. But f was not long to remain in suspense. 

I heard the door of the cottage open and shut, 
and saw a faint gleam of light play a moment among 
the clustering willows and vanish away. An instant 
after, and a light footstep seemed approaching. I 
bent forward to listen, and a beautiful form, dressed 
in white, glided towards me. 1 approached—it was 
Mary Delamere. She had heard of my return, and, 
with her mother, who came up a moment afterwards, 
was coming down to welcome me back to my na- 
tive place. The good old lady wept for joy to see 
me ; and after pouring a hundred blessings on my 
head, left Mary to return with me to the cottage, 
while she went down to the homestead to congratu- 
late my parents on my return. I shall remember 











that evening to my dying day. It was one of the 
brightest spots on the shadowy page of my exis- 
tence ; perhaps I felt it more because it burst upon 
me in the full sunshine of joy, when my forebodings 
were all gloomy, and its light all unexpected ; but 
it was worth all [ had ever enjoyed before ; 1 trem- 
bled while I tasted it, and the sequel proved it to 
have been a joy too full to be of long duration. — 
Mary, seemed much the same as when I left her 

she had grown rather more delicate, but this added 
to her beauty. She was always a charming girl, 
full of light and loveliness, gay, sentimental, and 
lively ; and now every grace shone forth in more ma- 
ture and polished lustre. We talked of the thousand 
things which newly met lovers talk of. The hours 
passed rapidly away, and the time for retirement at 
length arrived. I rose to return, buoyant with hap 
piness, and Mary accompanied me to the cottage 
gate. We had often lingered there for hours in 
years long past ; and the recollection of those times, 
warmed by the evening’s interview, so transported 
me, that I could no longer moderate my feelings, 
and, clasping the sweet girl in my arms, I imprint 

ed on her cheeks a thousand kisses. She blushed 
deeply, sighed, and, raising her eyes timidly t 

wards me, said, with a voice and look that bespok 

the tenderest compassion, and a friendship almos' 
too kind and fervent for friendship, “ Charles this 
must not be—come, 1 will not call you my brothe: 


if you behave so rudely.” “ But will you not eal! 


me by adearer name than friend or brother ’” “ Ah 


that can never be.” ‘And why ””’ ‘Charles, m 
hand is promised to another. I ought to give m) 
heart with it ; then what have I left for you, if yo 
forfeit the name of brother ’” 

That momentary conversation seems, even now, 
like a troubled dream. I believe it ended ther 
IT remember nothing further. The crush my fee! 
ings received, dimmed my recollection. [ remen 


ber, next day, being introduced to | 


Stromborough. ‘This was the person t 
ry Delamere was engaged. He was a middle aged 





man, witha dark, suspicious brow ; reputed ri 
and followed no fixed occupation. Having resided 
a consiicrable time in the neighborhood, and be 
ing possessed of leisure and address, he had devote 
himself to the task of making interest at the cottag: 
and though not a favorite with any of the Delameres 
the chara of riches accomplished what ought to be 
the peculiar province of the person and the mind to 
effect, the conquest of the object of his desires. 
know not what sentence may be passed upon my 
conduct, but I avow, that, perhaps no person pricd 
with as rigid scrutiny into the character and affairs 
of Jacqueline as myself. I thought I could have 
gone up to Hawthorn Hill, and given Mary my hand, 
even on the wedding day, had she chosen one whos¢ 
age, and mind, and person, in any degree rendered 
him worthy of her. As it was, L could not hull my 
heagg into acquiescence with the match. But all my 
researches ended in the information, that he had 


acquired a handsome estute in money, and that he 





was a foreigner by birth. These Ae had stated t: 
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be facts; circumstances. seemed to corroborate 
them ; they could not therefore be readily disputed, 
and might, in all material points, be false and de- 
ceptive. 

‘Thus matters now rested. I went occasionally to 
the cottage. The Delameres were always glad to 
sce me. Mary was rather more reserved than former- 
lv: She seemed hurt that I should treat her with the 
icast coldness, or I thought she seemed so. I re- 
member once she called me to her as she sat in a 
little bower [ had three years before built for her 
in the garden, and attempted to say something :— 
but the first word faultered on her tongue, and she 
burst into tears. I had no command of myself—I 
could not speak, and walked hastily away. They 
were then preparing her wedding dress. Jacque- 
line avoided me in public, and had always treated 
me with great distance when he met me at the cot- 
tage. Iveflected on these things, and at last re- 
solved to visit there no more. The resolution cost 
me a struggle ; but once made, I persisted in it for 
the time. Mary was taken sick shortly afterwards, 
ind the wedding was put off in consequence. She 
recovered slowly—very slowly. Some feared she 
was gradually sinking into a decay; and as her 
»eauty wasted away, and her spirits seemed to be 
wholly dissipated, | sometimes heard surmises that 
at least a portion of the disease had its seat in her 
inind, These sunk deep in my heart, but I endur- 
‘d in silence. 

Naturally fond of a hunter’s life, and the forests 
affording a great abundance of game, I was induced 
under all these circumstances, to devote a conside- 
rable portion of my time to this amusement, be- 
cause I discovered that nothing had so great a.ten- 
dency to dispel the melancholy I found stealing up- 
on me, as the active, busy, and bracing sports of 
the field and forests. It was about this time that a 
singular accident occurred to me. I wounded a 
deer early one morning among the broken ridges 
that terminate the boundaries of the Muncey hills ; 
and pursuing it many miles to the North East, final- 
ly lost the track amid the giant precipices of the 
Bald Mountains. Fatigued and thirsty, | wandered 
along a deep ravine in search of water, and came at 
last to the mouth of an enormous cavern, which 
opened at the base of a mighty pyramidic pile of 
mountainous rocks, whose summit seemed to pene- 
trate the clouds. 1 entered it a distance of about 
thirty feet, and found the aperture grew narrow and 
lescending, | listened—the faint dripping of water 
was heard, and the coldness and humidity of the air 
bespoke a spring at no great distance.—Prompted 
»y thirst, and a romantic desire to explore the hid- 
den recesses to which this passage led, I collected 
a bunch of pine torches, applied to my flint and 
matches, and having fired the splintered wood, care- 
fully descended with my rifle in one hand and the 
light in the other, to guard, alike, against the wild 
beasts who might have made this frightful abode a 
refuge, and the intricacies of the unknown passage. 

When | had penetrated the cavern to the distance 
of about sixty fect, it appeared to branch off in two 
directions ; the descent became greater, and the 
passage so narrow that I could not stand erect. I 

hose the largest opening, and persevered, some- 
‘imes crawling on my hands and knees, and some- 
times letting myself down several feet perpendicu- 
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lar. In this way I progressed about sixty feet fur- 
ther, and as I could discover no termination, I be- 
gan to think of returning. I paused here to exa- 
mine iy situation, arched in on every side with 
rocks dripping with moisture, behind me a faint 
and distant gleam of light from the mouth of the 
cave, and before me a dark and narrow passage, 
chilled with cold, though it was a warm day in Au- 
gust, a kind of enthusiasm even then came over me. 
I resolved to descend yet a little further, Perhaps 
I did not examine the footing with sufficient care.— 
I scarcely knew how it was. I recollect taking a 
few steps forward, when suddenly a stone on which 


I stood gave way. [ fell, the distance I know not. 


The first sensation I recollect, was a belief that the’ 


mountain had fallen in and buried me beneath its 
foundation ; the next that it was a momentary, a 
fearful, a delirious dream. But Il awoke. [had been 
stunned by the fall. My torch had gone out, and I 
found myself in darkness most horrible, blacker a 
thousand times than I had ever witnessed or con- 
My first effort was to feel whether the 
foundation I stood on was firm, the next was to 


ceived. 


raise my arms and search in every direction for 
means of escape. It was in vain. I had fallen down 
a perpendicular rock, many, many feet. A thought 
then struck me that perhaps there might be some 
other passage which would lead me out. In one di- 
rection I groped my way a few feet, but was met by 
a flood of water which stopped my progress. I turn- 
ed in another and another, and at last found a nar- 
row passage, through which I attempted to force 
myself, but as it seemed to grow more narrow I was 
obliged to return. 

Hope now forsook me. I was already chillyd to 
the heart, and the water dropped on me perpetual- 
ly, cold as the winter rain from the arch above. I 
sat down on the wet stones, and gathering all my 
strength, sent forth a shriek for help, so loud, and 
shrill, and piercing, that I thought the echoes would 
be eternal—the cry seemed to come back in every 
dolorous, and anguished, and heart-rending tone.— 
In my frenzy I thought I had fallen into the caverns 
of the lost, and that the shrieks of a million fiends 
At last the voices 
died away ; but the silence that followed was scarce- 
Now I felt what it was to be cut 
suddenly off from all the hopes of life—to pass by a 


were tearing my soul in atoms. 
ly less horrible. 


rapid and frightful transition, from the possession of 
health and youth—from every hape, and from all 
the pursuits of pleasure, to that untried existence 
The world with its sunny skies, 
its green fields, and variegated forests—its loves, 


beyond the grave. 


its friendships, its allurements, seemed now closed 
forever on my sight ; there remained only the slow, 
and torturing, and nameless agonies of dissolution ; 
and these were to be endured unseen, unpitied, 
and alone, far down in the bowels of the earth, 
where mountains were piled above me, and where 
my body must remain till the last hour-glass of time. 
Oh! I thought how sweet death itself would be, if 
my eyes could grow dim beneath the light of the 
sun, or my quivering lips be moistened by human 
breath. Now, too, I thought of home and friends, 
a weeping father, a broken-hearted mother, and 
Mary—she would live on and forget me. 1 thought 
before, that I had violently broken the powerful 
ties that bound me to her; but now, in my last ex- 








ee 
tremity, her image too came back, I thought I had 
been the means of conveying a deep wound to her 
feelings ; but that I was never to be permitted to 
ask her forgiveness, or tell her when I was dying, 
how much [ longed for her happiness. Lost, lost 
forever—the sepulchral gloom around me seemed 
to speak out the words, I tried then to compose 
myself, and think of heaven, the angels, and the 
mysterious Deity ; but my mind was fevered, dis- 
tracted, I sunk beneath the fierceness of my des- 
pair, that rived, and gashed, and frittered away my 
heart. 

At last a kind of dreaming stupor fell upon me, 
I thought I stood on a mountain top alone, and look- 
ed abroad upon a desclate world, from which a pes- 
tilence had swept all life. The sky was full of 
stormy clouds, that gathered blacker and blacker, 
until they burst in one tremendous peal of thunder, 
and the mountain sunk with mea thousand miles into 
the earth, and the rocks, and hills, and rivers closed 
in a mighty mass above me. I felt that my limbs 
and body were crushed, and yet that I could not die. 
There seemed to be a dark, open space, above me ; 
and my favorite dog looked over the brink, and 
howled most piteously. I tried to speak to him, 
but death had paralyzed my tongue. I next fan- 
cied myself dead, and that my soul was doomed to 
this dismal prison-house ten thousand years. Gra 
dually all these frightful phantasies subsided ; but 
my mind was lost ; I seemed to have slept an age 
when suddenly, pain, and a distressing heart sick- 
ness took possession of me—lI struggled—my eyes 
opened, and I found myself in a rude log hut, my 
only human attendant a care-worn old woman. I was 
stretched upon the floor, and my two faithful dogs 
sat by my side, anxiously looking in my face.— 
They no sooner saw this appearance of returning 
life, than they demonstrated their gladness by every 
act in their power—they fawned upon me, and lick- 
ed my hands and feet, and barked for joy. 

I was soon able to sit up and converse. The wo- 
man told me, that my dogs, whom I remembered 
to have left at the mouth of the cave when I enter- 
ed it, had come to her hut, two miles distant from 
the spot, and by their behaviour induced her to fol 
low them. They led to the cave, with every part 
of which she was acquainted ; and with their as. 
sistance she found me apparently lifeless, after I had 
been there sixteen hours. Thad entered it by the 
wrong aperture, and had fallen twenty feet. From 
the place where I lay, however, there was an open- 
ing which I had not found in the dark, and which 
led into an upper cavity, through which she had 
dragged me and conveyed me to her cabin. _I re- 
covered rapidly by her attention, and was soon on 
my feet again. She seemed to be naturally a wo- 
man of a kind heart,but I found her bitter against my 
sex. When I offered to fix her in a more comfort- 
able situation if she would go with me to the village, 
she scornfully replied that she preferred her soli- 
tude—it was hers by choice. My offers of compen- 
sation rendered her morose an unconversible ; she 
refused to communicate one particular of her life— 
except that she had lived in that abode two years, 
and had never been further from it than the nearest 
inhabited dwelling, to which sometimes her necessi- 
ties forced her to repair. “That man was a scoun 


drel by nature ; that husbands were traitors and 
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murderers, and that society was utterly corrupt, were 
axioms she avowed, without taking the trouble to 
establish them by argument. 

There was something in this suffering, but wild 
and wayward woman, that excited the keenest in- 
terest ; and I was naturally soon awakened to it.— 
‘There appeared to remain with her but one of the 
many peculiarities of her sex: she was inquisitive. 
I told her every thing that was going forward in the 
village, and among other things, of the coming wed- 
ding on Hawthorn Hill—the singularities of the case, 
the suspicion I had of Jacqueline, and many minute 
circumstances concerning him. I saw that I had 
struck upon a theme that interested her, for she 
made a thousand anxious inquiries, and at the end 
cursed him for an impostor and a villain—adding, 
with frightful gestures—‘‘ my curse is upon him— 
he shall not prosper !” I Icft the woman as soon as 
I was able to travel, believing her to be partially in- 
sane, and reached home five days after I had left it. 


I made a journey to the south soon after, and did 
not return until the eve of Mary Delamere’s contem- 
plated marriage. Our family had a general inva- 
tation. My father insisted on my going ; and tho’ 
I would as soon have been led to execution, I de- 
termined not to betray my weakness, or to falsify, 
in the eyes of my parents, the avowal my pride had 
led ne to make, that my affections were weaned 
from her. I accompanied them, and met her with 
an unchanged countenance. But she was changed 
—her cheeks were white as marble, the fine fire of 
her eyes was quenched with moisture, her hand 
trembled as she leaned upon a chair. I read in 
every look, and tone, that her heart was breaking. 
But the moment arrived, she stood upon the floor, 
supported by Jacqueline and her maids. The cere- 
mony Was just commencing, when the hasty tram- 
ple of a horse arrested a momentary attention. Some 
one dismounted at the door, and almost instantane- 
ously, a tall female figure, habited in white, with 
her face half concealed by a dark cowl or hood, 
glided through the company, and stood immediate- 
ly before the bride and bridegroom. She said not 
a word, but hastily throwing back the garments 
from her face, raised her shrivelled hand, and point- 
ed to her brow. ‘The light glared upon her fea- 
tures ; and amid the general exclamations of horror, 
I involuntarily pressed forward and caught Mary in 
ly arms, just in time to prevent her from falling.— 
| looked up, and recognized a well remembered 
face—it was the old Hag of Mountain Glen, come 
to fulfil her malediction. Her curse was surely up- 
on licr victim ; for Jacqueline turned as pale as ash- 
es, and in vain endeavored to speak. 


Stull she kept her eye fixed upon him with a hor- 
rid glare ; and free from the superstitious awe that 
had fallen upon all the beholders, I marked the 
workings of Jacqueline’s mind; rage, frenzy, de- 
spair, alternately succeeded, and his brow changed 
with the rapidity of thought. At last one pale streak 
remained along his temples ; it proceeded from a 
sick heart, overpowered in the conflict of passion. 
He fainted and fell ; there was a general shriek.— 
All believed the unwelcome visiter had come on 
this fearful errand from another world. The crv 
roused her; she turned, and calmly bade the com- 


pany be silent. “Tf came to save him from deep 








crime (said she) and that young woman from ruin. 
He is my husband !” 

I shal! drop the curtain here. It only remains to 
say, that the match was instantly broken off. Mary 
Delamere speedily recovered her health, and the 
next spring she was led to the altar, a lovely and a 
happy bride, by whom, I leave my ingenious reader 
to discover. 





portraits of the age in which he lives, that posterity 
may imitate its virtues, and shun its vices. 
CLEMENCY. 

Aviprius Cassius having revolted from the empe- 
ror Marcus Aurélius, and attempted to seize the 
government, the empress Faustina, in aletter which 
she wrote to her husband, pressed him to pursue 
the accomplices of Cassiu® with the utmost seve- 
rity. But the emperor, hearkening only to the im- 
pulse of his own good-nature, returned her the fol- 
lowing answer : ‘*I have read your letter, my dear 
Faustina, wherein you advise me to treat the ac- 
complices of Cassius with the utmost severity, which 
you think they well deserve. 








This I look upon as 
a pledge of the love you bear to your husband and 
children ; but give me leave, my dear Faustina, to 
spare the children of Cassius, his son-in-law, and his 
wife ; and to write to the Senate in their behalf. 
Nothing can more recommend a Roman emperor 
to the esteem of the world than clemency ; this 
placed Cesar among the gods; this consecrated 
Augustus ; this procured to your father the title of 
Pius. lam grieved even for the death of Cassius ; 
and wish it had been in my power to save him. 


Be therefore satisfied, and do not abandon yourself 


to revenge. Marcus Aurelius Antonius is protect- 


ed by the gods.” Some of his friends openly blam- 
ing his clemency, and taking the liberty to tell hii 
that Cassius would not have been so generous, had 
fortune proved favorable to him, the emperor im- 
mediately replied, ** We have not lived nor served 
the gods so ill as to think they would favour Cas- 
sius.’” He added, “ The misfortunes of some of his 
predecessors were entirely owing to their own ill 
conduct and cruelties, and that no good prince had 
ever been overcome or slain by an usurper. Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian, (said he) deserved the 
doom that overtook them : neither Otho nor Vitel- 


lius were equal to the empire ; and the downfall of 


Galba was occasioned by his avarice, an unpardona- 
ble fault in a prince.” 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

Juana Maria Pola, of Santa Fe de Bogota, her 
husband, brothers, and sons, were deeply engag- 
ed in the patriot cause : When Santa Fe was tak- 
en from the royalists, after the barracks of the infan- 
try and cavalry had been seized, the patriots paused 
to collect numbers sufficient to attack the artillery ; 
and then was that interval, when “ the boldest held 
his breath for a time.” Juana Maria found her 
sons among the troops who were waiting the rest— 
* What do you here” said she. ‘1 expect each mo- 
ment to fight for I.a Patria.’ 
and take another blessing. 


*Kneel down then, 
We women will go and 
receive the first fire, and over our bodies you shall 


| march and take vonder cannon, and save your coun- 














try.’ She blest her sons, and rushed on with the fore- 
most, and the day was theirs. From that day, she 
held a captain’s pay and rank. 
took Santa Fe, an 
their first victims : she was led to the market place 
and shot.—{ Miss Graham’s Journal. 


ss WARIETY. 


But the royalists re- 
aa Maria Pola was one of 





-“ Various ; 


That the mind of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
QUEEN OF FAIRIES. 

The late duchess of Gordon taking au 
airing in her carriage in a,remote part ul 
the Scottish Highlands, observed, at some 
distance from the road, a neat cottage, 
surrounded by a garden. Her grace pull- 
ed the check-string, and desired the ser- 
vants to go round with the carriage to a 
place where she desired them to stop, 
while she crossed the moor to pay the 
cottage a visit. The duchess happened 
to wear a green pelisse trimmed with 
gold lace, and her hat ornamented with 
golden spangles. <A _ girl about twelve 
years old, the only person in the cottage, 
was spinning at the wheel and singing a 
merry strain. As soon as her eye caught 
the figure of the duchess approaching, 
the green dress, the shining appearance 
of the hat, on which the sun shone, all so 
worked on the imagination of.the little 
girl, that she verily believed the Queen 
of Fairies had come to revealto her some 
fearful mystery of fate. In great terror 
she escaped to a back closet, where, thro’ 
a small aperture, she could see without 
being seen. The supposed Fairy Queen 
entered, surveyed the apartment with a 
curious eye, and then seeing the wheel, 
bethought herself of trying to spin. She 
gave the’ wheel several turns, but could 
not make a tolerable thread, though 
she twisted up all the carded wool she 
could find. As some compensation fot 
any injury ber awkwardness might have 
occasioned, her Grace tied a crown piece 
in a handkerchief that lay upon the table, 
fixed it to a spoke of the wheel, and de- 
parted. The girl could not summon cou- 
rage to venture from her hiding place be- 
fore ber father and sister came in, nor 
till some time after could they extract 
from her an explanation of the extraordi- 
nary perturbation in which they found 
her. “Their surprise was scarcely less 
than hers, wh they were infurmed that 
somebody, wh@ could be no other than 
the Queen of the Fairies, for she was all 
in green and gold, and shining bright as 
the sun, bad come into the house, and 
seeing nobody there, bad fallen to be- 
witching the wheel, which as sure as fai: 
ries, would never go again! ‘ And see,’ 
continued the young enthusiast, pointing 
to the handkerchief tied on the spoke, 
“something which she has left.” The 
father untied the handkerchief, and the 
sight of the sterling piece of coin which 
it contained, soon dispelled from his 
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mind all suspicion as to the terrestrial at- 
tributes of the lady who had been honor- 
ing his cottage witha visit. The women 
of the cottage, however, were of a very 
different opinion. With them the lady 
could be no other than the Fairy Queen, 
who must doubtless have come to tell 
poor Isabel her fortune; the spoiled thread 
was a sign that the first days of her life 
would be marked with disappointment 
and sorrow; and the crown piece tied in 
a handkerchief to the spoke of the wheel, 
betokened that she would in the end arrive 
by honest industry at wealth and comfort. 
Harmless delusion! it lasted but fora day. 
Sunday came, and the appearance of the 
Queen of Fairies in the same dress at 
church, as the duchess of the manor, con- 
vinced even Isabel that she had been de- 
ceived. 
THE WIDOW IN TEARS. 

TROM THE MEMOIRS OF PETER H. BRUCE, ESQ. 

General Matuskin, after the taking of 
Baku, was promoted to the rank of lieut. 
general, and was at the same time, major 
of the first regiment of guards, and in 
great esteem with his majesty. He was 
an old bachelor, when he married a bux- 
om young widow, whose first husband, 
major-general Glebof of the dragoons, 
had been concerned in the troubles with 
the Czarowitz, in 1792, for which he was 
condemned ; but died in prison; and his 
estate being confiscated, the widow was 
reduced to very low circumstances.— 








Gen Matuskin, who was appointed judge | 


on that trial, was solicited by the mourn- 
ful widow, who implored him on her 
knees, bathed in tears, to commisserate 
her unmerited sufferings, being then re- 
duced to the extremity of misery and 
want. In this supplicating attitude, she 
so captivated the old bachelor, that he 
directly made her an offer of himself, and 
all he had, for her relief; which the wi- 
dow joyfully accepted. On which the 
general applied to the empress to pro- 
cure his majesty’s consent. 

When the affair was mentioned to the 
emperor, he was much displeased at the 
general’s seeking to match himself with 
the widow of a rebel, offering him, at the 
same time, any other lady he should pitch 
upon; but the general told him, “ that it 
was impossible for him to love any other 
woman, and humbly besought his majes- 
ty to grant his request otherwise he 
would lose one of his most favorite ser- 
vants.”” Being seconded by the empress 
in his application, his majesty became at 
last curious to see this widow, who had 
made such an impression on the heart of 
the old spark; and when she was intro- 
duced to the emperor, he declared, “he 
was not at all surprtsed at the conquest 
she had made;” and not only gave his 
consent, but honored their marriage with 
his presence, attended by the whole court. 
The lady ever afterwards, went by the 
name of the “ wipow IN TEARS.” 





s POETRY. 


FROM “THE GRAVE.” 
A POEM BY BERNARD BARTON. 








I love to muse, when none are nigh, 
Where yew-tree branches wave, 
And hear the winds, with softest sigh, 
Sweep o’er the grassy grave, 

It seems a mournful music, meet 
‘To soothe a lonely hour ; 

Sad though it be, it is more sweet 
Than that from pleasure’s bower. 


I know not why it should be sad, 
Or seem a mournful tone, 

Unless by man the spot be clad 
With terrors not its own. 


To nature it seems just as dear 
As earth’s most cheerful scite ; 
The dew-drops glitter there as clear, 
‘The sun-beams shine as bright. 


The showers desc€nd as softly there, 
As on the loveliest flowers ; 
Nor does the moonlight seem more fair 
On beauty’s sweetest bowers. 
** Ay! but within—within there sleeps 
One o’er whose mouldering clay 
The loathsome earthworm winds and creeps, 
And wastes that form away.” 


And what of that? The frame that feeds 
The reptile tribe below, 
As little of the banquet heeds, 
As of the winds that blow. 
TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 
By Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. 
*Jis now with Thee that happy time, 
When ev’ry pleasure is thine own, 
Thy beauty boasts its freshest prime, 
Thy breast is virtue’s spotless throne ! 


Thy mind is filled with fairy dreams, 

Round Thee Romance strews all her flowers ; 
And ev’ry eye indulgent beams 

On one so fair, in these bright hours ! 


As yet no tear has dimm’d thine eye, 
Or shaded o’er thy cheek with care, 
And Grief’s stern form, and Sorrow’s sigh, 
Have never blanch’d the roses there. 


Ah! soon the glowing hopes must fade, 
That dance o’er thy delighted mind ; 
Soon must that gay, light heart be made 
A spot where sorrow is enshrin’d ! 


And thou wilt view th’ unfeeling world 
(Now to thy dazzled eyes so bright) 
Far off its gay enchantments hurl’d, 
In its own true, uncheering light ! 


A peopled desert !—Where thy heart 
May wander late,—and linger long : 
Fre it will find a counterpart 
To rest its sweet affections on ! 





LIFL {S A VAPOUR. 


I dream’d I saw a rosy child, 
With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing ; 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 
As flower or buttertiy his feet beguil’d. 

’T was chang’d—one Summer’s day I stepp’d aside, 
‘Tolet him pass ; his face had manhood’s seeming, 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a fair maiden, whom he call’d “ his bride.” 


Once more : *twas evening-—and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding— 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 

And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 


The Heavens were clouded—and I heard the tone 
Of a slow moving bell—the white-haired man had 


, 
gone 
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THE SPARTAN’S MARCH. 

[BY MRs. HEMANS. | 
**The Spartans used not the trumpet in their 
march into battle,” says Thucydides, “because 
they wished not to excite the rage of their warriors. 
Their charging-step was made to the ‘ Dorian mood 
of flutes and soft recorders.” The valor of a Spar- 
tan was too highly tempered to require a stunning 
or rousing impulse. His spirit was like a steed too 

proud for the spur.” {Campbell 


*PFWAS morn upon the Grecian hills, 
Where peasants dressed the vines. 

Sunlight was on Cithzron’s rills, 
Arcadia’s rocks and pines. 


And brightly, through his reeds and flowers, 
Eurotas wandered by— 

When a sound arose from Sparta’s towers 
Of solemn harmony. 


Was it the hunters’ choral strain 
To the woodland-goddess poured ? 
Did virgin hands in Pallas’ fane 
Strike the full-sounding chord ? 


But helms were glancing on the streani, 
Spears ranged in close array, 

And shields flung back a glorious beam 
To the morn of a fearful day ! 


And the mountain-echoes of thé hind 
Swelled through the deep-blue sky, 
While to soft strains moved forth a band 

Of men that moved to die ! 


They marched not with the trumpet’s biast, 
Nor bade the horn peal out ; 

And the laurel groves, as on they passed, 
Rung with ao battle-shout ! 


They asked no clarion’s voice to fire 
Their souls with an impulse high ; 

But the Dorian reed and the Spartan lyre 
For the sons of Liberty ! 


And still sweet flutes, their path around, 
Sent forth Eolian breath ; 

They needed nota sterner sound, 
‘To marshal them for death ! 


So moved they calmly to their field, 

._ Thence never to return, 

Save bearing back the Spartan shield, 
Or on it proudly borne ! 


BALLAD. 
From the Spanish.— Upwards of two centuries old 


Blow light, thou balmy air, 
My lady’s couch above, 
Blow lightly there, ye winds, and spare 
The slumbers of my love. 
Let no rude blast be found 
To mar her gentle sleep ; 
But all around, a dreamy sound, 
And drowsy murmur creep. 


O fiy ! thou baimy air, 
And by her couch remain, 

Go blend thee with with her breath and bea 
Its balm to me again, 

But lightly go, and gently blow— 
Blow softly as my strain. 


Blow gently, do not break 
The stillness of her sleep ; 

I would not make my love awake, 
Nor raise those lids to weep. 


Ye winds, that borne in happier hour, 
May wanton as ye will, 

If round the bower, ye have the power 
To creep and murmur still, 

O lightly go, and gently blow, 
And let her slumber still. 








